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enabled them to denounce the institution in principle and then organize the political
power to abolish it in practice.
The contradictions, tensions, and conflicts brought on by these confrontations
have torn at the foundations of Western civilization for nearly 300 years and have left
a legacy of hate, fear, prejudice, and mistrust whose evidences are all too clear in the
modern world. The chasm between Western ideals of modern civilization and the
reality of slavery, the contrast between Enlightenment and Christian professions of
equality and the goals of democratic revolution on one hand and the actual practice of
racial slavery on the other, have indelibly marked the transformation to modernity.
While the extension of slavery may have stimulated the commercial and industrial
aspects of modernization in the eighteenth century, the institution of slavery stood in
the way of social, political, intellectual, and educational modernization in the nine-
teenth century. In contrast, to the extent that the civilizing mission put its stress on
educating the disadvantaged and the downtrodden, it was by and large a modernizing
influence.
The ideology of the civilizing mission as it was developed by British and French
protagonists in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had three main ingre-
dients: a religious evangelism based upon Christian equalitarianism; a secular philoso-
phy of enlightenment based upon the natural rights of mankind; and a spirit of
philanthropy and humanitarianism arising from a feeling of benevolence toward others
and a desire to promote their welfare. To be sure, these ingredients may be difficult to
separate, for they all sometimes appeared in the same individual or group, but they do
mark distinctive approaches which cumulatively and in combination produced enor-
mous social energy and impact upon the world. Something new had certainly been
added to the contacts among peoples.
Christian Equalitarianism and Evangelism
At least three aspects of Christian thought gave support to the religious impetus
behind the civilizing mission of the West. The age-old notion that all men by virtue of
their spiritual nature are equal in the sight of God gradually came to be used as a
weapon in the attack upon the justification for slavery which argued that some men
are naturally unequal to others and thus can legitimately be enslaved. Of course, many
Christians for hundreds of years had rationalized the existence of slavery by arguing
that a rational social or natural order required the subordination of some men to
others, even though in the spiritual order they were all equal. Slavery had long been
justified in Greek and Roman and medieval times on such grounds. Gradually,
however, Christians agreed not to enslave Christians; and slavery within Europe died
out, to be replaced by the serfdom of feudalism.
Nevertheless, the concept of legitimate slavery imbedded in Roman law was
revived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and applied to the non-Christian
heathens of Africa, Asia and America. For nearly 300 years (roughly 1450 to 1750)
few Christians actively opposed the enslavement of non-Christians on the grounds that
all men were equal in the sight of God. In fact, biblical sanction in the story of Noah's
curse laid upon Ham was often trotted out by way of justifying slavery as a